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The Value Of Exhibits In 


Advertising Florida 
And Its Fruits 


As American standards of living 
and education have risen rapidly since 
the creation of the Union so methods 
of advertising publicity and trade in- 
troduction have consistently improved 
to meet the demand of these stand- 
ards when eliciting the interest of the 
public in the product or project be- 
ing introduced and when creating a 
consumer demand for the product or 
public support of the project affec- 
ted, 

Today competition in all lines of 
business is keen and the leaders in 
each line are those concerns which, 
thru publicity and advertising, have 
created a greater demand for their 
particular brand or brands than have 
their competitors, the assumption be- 
ing that their product has been stand- 
ardized as to quality and production. 

Competition is equally keen among 
States and nations and particularly 
does this competition affect Florida 
as regards our resort facilities and 
specialized agricultural production. 

From your own knowledge, YOU 
know that advertised goods are what 
you use, and that those resorts fre- 
quented by you when vacationing, 
are the ones which have become fam- 
ous thru patronage developed by ad- 
vertising. You do not know of any 
successful business (whose operation 
you have analyzed) which does not 
have a fine functioning publicity and 
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advertising department which is large- 
ly responsible for the success of that 
business. In our state, those cities in 
which the clang of hammer and saw 
is heard, in which the shops and stores 
are busily engaged in serving cus- 
tomers and in which the hotels are 
doing a capacity business, are those 
that have comprehensive advertising 
and publicity programs; whereas oth- 
er cities with equal advantages, geo- 
graphically and from the standpoint 
of municipal utilities and ease of ac- 
cessibility, making them equally desir- 
able, present pictures of limited build- 
ing activity, empty stores and small 
hotel patronge, and an investigation 
will reveal that those cities do not 
have the benefit of proper municipal 
and resort advertising and publicity. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of 
consistent advertising of interest to 
this group is the program carried on 
in a comprehensive manner by the 
citrus fruit producers of California 
over a period of years in which they 
have educated the American public 
to buy oranges solely judging by the 
appearance of the skin, regardless of 
palatability, vitamin and juice con- 
tent, healthfulness, etc. Both Califor- 
nia and Florida direct their advertis- 
ing in the citrus field largely to their 
brands and trademarks; neither has 
gone into the matter of commodity 
advertising on a basis of establishing 


the orange, the grapefruit and the 
tangerine as staple articles of diet 
(taking them out of the luxury class 
where they do not belong, as an in- 
vestigation of consumer cost and food 
value analysis will reveal). And to- 
day, as a result of this advertising, 
on the fruit stands of our largest cit- 
ies, apples (which are produced in 
some 40 states of the Union) sell for 
five cents each whereas oranges, that 
can be produced only in limited areas 
in a few states, are selling for 27 
cents a dozen. 

The so-called “recognized” publici- 
ty media today includes an impressive 
roster whereas only a short time ago 
it was confined largely to window 
displays and limited newspaper and 
publication advertising: Included in 
the present day well-rounded out pro- 
gram of advertising and publicity are 
daily and weekly newspapers, trade 
journals and magazines, radio broad- 
casts, group contacts and demonstra- 
tions, special events and features, the 
use of the moving picture screen, di- 
rect contacts and comprehensive dis- 
plays backed by research. 

Your reaction to this, of course, is 
that the average business is not fi- 
nancially in a position to take advan- 
tage of all these media,—and this is 
true,—were it not for the opportuni- 
ty afforded in a more far-reaching 
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(Continued from page 3) 
effect also. 

When George got into Tampa, 
there were two hotels there in the 
Collier Coast Chain—The Floridan 
and the Tampa Terrace. This chain 
of hotels, consisting of nine hotels 
in Florida, was in receivership and 
had been constantly losing money. 

George got the job as Manager of 
the Tampa Terrace, and he began to 
think in terms of advertising the Ho- 
tel. At the foot of the elevator each 
morning he set up a table and be- 
gan to serve free to his guests or- 
ange juice and grapefruit juice. 

First, I am going to quickly 
sketch to you the effect on the Hotel 
business for it has its human inter- 
est side, packed with thrills; the 
business began to grow. The hotel 
began to pay and they were able to 
take the hotels out of the receiver- 
ship and George Mason is now the 
Vice President and General Manag- 
er of the nine hotels and all of this 
in the course of less than three 
years. ° 

Now we shall come down to the 
advertising value of George’s experi- 
ment. In every guests’ room, there 
is a bowl of fruit furnished free be- 
_ Sides the orange juice and grape- 
fruit juice in the lobby each morning. 

Included in the fruit in the rooms 
has been tangerines when in season 
and if George Mason has had one 
inquiry, he has had one thousand 
from people asking, What are those 
red oranges which peel so easily? 

I think probably I have brought 
an indictment against the citrus in- 
dustry by the mere mention of the 
extreme ignorance existing with re- 
spect to the tangerine. 

Now for a few thrills in connec- 
tion with the advertising value of 
the fruit juices. 

One day a guest blew into the ho- 
tel who was connected with a steam- 
ship company doing business out of 
Tampa. That night he was enter- 
tained until a late hour—or rather 
an early hour, by those local per- 
sons connected with the company. 
When he came down next morning 
he saw the bowls of juice, and he 
asked what it was and the attractive 
young lady said that one bowl con- 
tained orange juice and the other 
grapefruit juice. He said, give me 
a glass of orange juice and he drank 
it, and finding it cooling and refresh- 
ing (due probably to overheated 
boilers), he then remarked that that 
was splendid and to give him anoth- 
er glass, and he drank that. He then 
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said, now let me try a glass from the 
other bowl and he drank his grape- 
fruit juice. Then he said to the young 
lady, now lets try a glass half of one 
and half of the other and he drank 
that. He then produced a dollar to 
pay for the drinks and he was told 
that they were free—and was his 
face red? 

He then tried to find George Ma- 
son and explain that he was not a 
human hog, but George was out. 

He left that day, but he wrote 
back a letter telling of the incident 
and he said that since his departure 
he had told the story to at least 
fifty people, commended the adver- 
tising idea and hoped to live long 
enough to repay for the drinks he 
had taken and that all of his friends 
were being advised that orange juice 
and grapefruit juice was the great 
drink for “the morning after’. 

There were two elderly ladies who 
came to the hotel and were evident- 
ly ladies of considerable means. They 
stayed a few days and had their 
morning fruit juices and they left 
for Palm Beach, Miami and points 
south and they were gone for about 
ten days and they came back and 
spent the entire winter in the Tampa 
Terrace Hotel and the sole reason 
that they gave George for their re- 
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turn was that they could not do with- 
out their morning fruit juices and 
that he had made it so simple and 
so inviting to get it that they re- 
garded his hotel as their winter 
home. 

There was an elderly lady and her 
daughter who came and they found 
fruit in their room each’ morning, 
and they went out and bought an 
orange juice extractor for their 
room, They were squeezing oranges 
and grapefruit in their room. 

One morning they broke the usual 
rule and got up early and as they 
got out of the elevator they found 
the fruit juices already squeezed, 
and from that morning on they be- 
came early risers. 

The story of an old man with a 
nurse who came and stayed three 
days until a house he had rented at 
a nearby beach was ready, is one 
that has its humor also. This man 
had paid $150 down on this cottage 
and he went over and was gone about 
five days when he came back and he 
forfeited his $150 and decided to 
spend the winter in the hotel, be- 
cause it was a lot of trouble to 
squeeze out oranges and grapefruit 
in his own cottage. 

The young lady who had charge 
of the punch bowls and the serving 
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of the juices can tell stories by the 
hour of the advertising value and 
the pleasing results and of the de- 
light of the guests and George can 
tell of even hundreds who have com- 
mented upon it. 

Apologies to Ripley, “Believe It 
Or Not,” this serving of fruit juices 
cost George $450 a month, but the 
advertising value you know, because 
I have told you of the ultimate re- 
sult, 

This next winter, the nine hotels 
in the Collier Coast Chain will all 
serve free citrus fruit juices, 

In some of the stories told to 
George and the hostess of the punch 
bowl, there are some advertising se- 
crets. 

Some of the guests were men of 
science, one of them a_ physician, 
said that if children were brought 
up on orange juice, they would nev- 
er have trouble with their teeth; that 
the calcium content insured bones 
and teeth which made for sturdy 
manhood and womanhood, 

Another man of science, at least 
I suppose so, told George of the mag- 
nesium content and its effect upon 
the human system and assured him 
that it not only prolonged life, but 
induced vitality and virility. George’s 
life has been recently replete with 
lectures upon vitamines from A to F. 

Now presuming that these sup- 
posed men of science were correct, 
it suggests to me that one point of 
attack in a citrus fruit campaign, 
would be the medical fraternity 
throughout the country. 

I drove up yesterday afternoon 
with my daughter and I whizzed past 
a stand which had a big sign, “Or- 
ange June 6 cts.” I decided that I 
would stop at the next stand and 
get orange juice, but I rode mile 
after mile and headed into DeLand 
and “narry another did I see”. 

I found cherry cider joints, a 
few; apple cider joints, a few; one 
cane juice stand and miles upon 
miles upon miles of beer joints; coca- 
cola signs end to end throughout the 
road, La Tropical signs, S.B. signs, 
Falls City Hi-bru, Jax signs, Wagner 
signs. I learned that Camels gave a 
kick, that Chesterfields are mild, that 
Dr. Pepper is good at 10, 2 and 4; 
that some drinks are Nehi and that 
others will make you high; signs of 
“4 roses” and “Seagram’s”; signs of 
slow men at work and I could see 
that they were slow without adver- 
tising the fact, but not an advertise- 
ment that orange juice would pick 
you up, prolong life or add pep to 
your step or was even good as a mix- 
er at the cocktail hour. 

In the United States are 120 mil- 
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lion people only; more than one mil- 
lion of them come to Florida each 
winter. To these people we glorify 
our sunshine, but we induce them to 
lead the night life and avoid the sun- 
shine and we do not call to their 
attention the stored-up sunshine in 
our citrus fruit juices, 

Every manufacturer concedes the 
value of sampling as an advertising 
medium, We have them here by the 
millions, but we fail to sample free- 
ly—just possibly a sample of dumb- 
ness. 

In this little story is the success 
of the Collier Coast Hotel Tampa 
Terrace and the success of George 
Mason, going to stand out in your 
recollection, or is it going to be that 
little things has the large credit for 
this success, going to linger? 

Pearly teeth and sturdy bone; rosy 
cheeks and vitality; good digestion 
and sweet breath; sunny disposition 
and lasting and growing friendship 
for the State and for its principal 
horticultural products, are in citrus 
fruit juices. 

Why, therefore, should countless 
people come to Florida with a desire 
to get citrus fruit juices and when 
they get into the drug stores and 
drink stands throughout Florida, 
particularly in the small cities in the 
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citrus fruit belt, they cannot buy or- 
ange juice and grapefruit juice, but 
are offered carbonated drinks? 

In each city in the citrus belt 
there are boys and girls and house 
wives and orange growers who will 
find it profitable to each day squeeze 
out some juice and see that the drug 
stores and drink stands have it and 
that over every fountain there is a 
sign calling attention to orange 
juice. 

If we inculcate the habit of drink- 
ing orange juice into our million 
guests a year, we will have one mil- 
lion salesmen who will sell the idea 
and the little thing will become the 
big thing in citrus advertising. 
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The Yellowing Of Citrus Leaves 


A. F. CAMP, HORTICULTURIST IN CHARGE, CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION, AND WALTER REUTHER, 
ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE, AT MEETING OF FLORIDA 


Yellowing of citrus leaves may re- 
sult from a number of different 
causes and may be characterized in 
many different ways. Yellowing is 
not a distinct characteristic of any 
particular trouble any more than 
fever in the human organism is an 
indication of any particular disease. 
It is not particularly surprising that 
the disappearance of the green color 
in leaves, for that is what yellowing 
really is, should be quite common. 
The green color is chlorophyll which 
is an exceedingly complex system in- 
volved in the manufacture of car- 
bohydrates and being a delicate and 
complex system many things may 
upset it and, in many cases, destroy 
the chlorophyll entirely. 

The disappearance of chlorophyll 
may arise from _ several different 
sources. It may be genetic, as in va- 
riegation, and due to a fault in a 
growing cell so that the progeny of 
that cell do not produce chlorophyll, 
it may be due to a deficiency of some 
kind in the environment as a deficien- 
cy of light or of some chemical ele- 
ment required in its makeup, or it 
may be due to some toxic substance 
that destroys chlorophyll after it is 
manufactured or even inhibits its 
manufacture. Since the ability of a 
plant to manufacture carbohydrates 
is the very basis of its life processes 
anything which hampers or destroys 
this ability is serious- 

The occurrence of variegation in 
which the leaves are striped with 
white or yellow is not unusual in 
plants and in fact forms the basis 
for a number of ornamentals such 
as the variegated Sansievieria or 
Pittosporum. These arise from the 
derangement of a single cell result- 
ing in its inability to transfer to suc- 
ceeding cells the ability to produce 
chlorophyll.. This cell represents a 
variant from the normal cell and 
when it occurs in the early stages of 
the growth of the leaf all of the 
cells derived from it are devoid of 
chlorophyll. As a result the yellow 
areas are usually fan shaped, spread- 
ing as they do from an original point. 
Sometimes this variegation may oc- 
cur in the development of the em- 
bryo and the entire plant may be 
white but such plants, though com- 
monly seen in the seedbed, live only 
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a short time due to their inability 
to nourish themselves. Older trees 
may commonly show a white stripe 
on an occasional leaf or an entire 
tree may be somewhat deranged 
genetically and almost all of the 
leaves will show white stripes to 
some degree. Buds from such a tree 
would be likely to produce a tree 
with the same characteristics and 
might be used for ornamentals but 
never for commercial fruit produc- 
tion. The only remedy is to avoid 
taking budwood from trees which 
have a tendency to show this char- 
acteristic. 

Diseases and insects commonly 
produce a yellowing of leaves, eith- 
er of the whole leaves or of spots on 
the leaves. Melanose, scale, and six 
spotted mites are all common causes 
of this sort of trouble and most 
growers are familiar with the mani- 
festations of their attacks, Mechani- 
cal injuries also may cause yellow- 
ing and wind injury caused a great 
deal of it this year throughout the 
central citrus belt. This sort of yel- 
lowing is too familiar to justify dis- 
cussion in detail, It should be remem- 
bered however that the yellowing in- 
dicates a destruction of the manu- 
facturing ability of the leaf, and 
that the growth of the plant is de- 
pendent on this. 

Deficiencies 

A common source of yellowing of 
citrus leaves is nitrogen starvation. 
This is commonly evidenced in Flor- 
ida by a general yellowish green or 
light green color of the leaf but it 
is usual to have the veins of the 
leaf more yellow than the areas be- 
tween the veins. This sort of thing 
is very prominent in some groves in 
the tropics when trees are suddenly 
affected by quick acting trunk dis- 
eases which kill the bark and the liv- 
ing wood. The veins of the leaves 
become quite yellow with the areas 
between the veins green, a condition 
which could be quite aptly described 
as “inverted frenching”. A few cases 
of this extreme condition have been 
observed in this state but even these 
are not as pronounced as those com- 
monly seen on the heavier soils in 
the tropics. More commonly nitro- 
gen shortage is evident as a general 
yellowing of the leaves, with the 








veins a shade lighter than the areas 
between the veins, and the leaf is 
commonly thinner and more fragile 
than leaves from trees well supplied 
with nitrogen. 

The socalled “deficiencies of minor 
elements have received an _ enor- 
mous amount of attention during the 
last two or three years and in many 
of the popular papers generalizations 
have been freely made in which wa- 
ter or sand culture work was applied 
literally to field work, or work on a 
specific crop or soil and transferred 
bodily to another crop or soil- The 
number of papers dealing with the 
effect of specific elements on specific 
crops is comparatively small and it 
is only from these that recommen- 
dations can be made with any de- 
gree of safety. This makes the field 
exceedingly difficult to discuss since 
the volume of published material 
might make it appear as though an 
enormous amount of information 
had been obtained whereas only a 
very small amount of proved infor- 
mation is actually available. To cite 
a specific typifying the danger of 
generalizations: Zince deficiency in 
citrus is characteristic “frenching’”’ 
whereas zine deficiency in tung trees 
is called bronzing because it produces 
a typical bronzed condition of the 
leaves not at all resembling french- 
ing, in pecans zinc deficiency is call- 
ed rosette and the typical chlorosis 
found in citrus is not present, On the 
other hand a_ perfectly typical 
“frenching”’ of CROTALARIA ex- 
ists which does not respond to zine 
and is apparently not a zine deficien- 
cy. 

Frenching will be discussed be- 
cause it is possible to give the diag- 
nostic characteristics with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy and to be 
quite specific about some of the rec- 
ommendations. Frenching of citrus 
called “mottle leaf” in California and 
foliocellosis by Fawcett is charact- 
erized by a yellowing between the 
veins of the leaves with the veins 
and the adjacent tissues remaining 
green. Where the trouble is severe 
the leaves are small in size and nar- 
row and in very severe cases may be 
almost “strap-like”. Multiple buds 
are common and a bushy, shortened 
growth is produced giving the tree 
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a sort of bristly appearance. Dying 
back is severe with the dying start- 
ing at the ends of the twigs and 
working back toward the center of 
the tree. It is common to find water 
sprouts with green leaves growing 
profus elyin the center of the tree 
when all of the foliage on the outer 
twigs is frenched and limbs are dy- 
ing back severely, The fruit is re- 
duced in quantity and some large 
coarse fruit is usually produced near 
the center of the tree and small hard 
fruits on the frenched portions of the 
tree. The fruit in general is coarse 
and dry, and flat in flavor, 

Frenching occurs in California on 
soils high in lime and in Florida on 
some east coast soils which have an 
excess of lime. On such soils it oc- 
curs, apparently, due to the natural 
soil condition and might be conven- 
iently classed as “natural frenching’”’ 
as it is due to naturally occurring 
conditions, Frenching also occurs in 
Florida on the lighter soils due to 
treatment that has been given the 
grove and might in contrast to “nat- 
ural frenching’” be classed as “in- 
duced frenching”’, having been in- 
duced by some treatment, given the 
grove. In the first condition the 
frenching occurs in irregular areas 
in the grove and can be correlated 
with the amount of marl in the soil 
while in the latter case it usually oc- 
curs uniformly over a whole block 
of trees and is coincident with the 
treatment. The treatments that may 
cause frenching are not always clear. 
Floyd reported frenching where lim- 
ing had been excessive and in some 
experimental groves the history 
would indicate that liming has been 
a contributing cause, in other cases 
this relationship is not evident inas- 
much as the frenching is occurring 
on soils very low in lime. 

In studies by Kelley and Cummins 
of California and subsequently by 
others a low calcium and high potas- 
sium content was found in frenched 
leaves. Under some conditions this 
same relationship has been found to 
exist in Florida though frequently it 
is much less clear than their data 
would indicate, This lack of clarity 
may be due to the effect of bronz- 
ing which frequently occurs in con- 
junction with frenching and might 
easily affect either or both the cal- 
cium and potassium content. It was 
first believed that frenching was a 
calcium deficiency, calcium being 
available on alkaline soils even 
though the soils were high in lime- 
stone, Later it was interpreted as an 
iron deficiency. However, field work 
with iron salts fell down and it was 
found that the zinc in the salts used 
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in the work was the real remedy. 
This illustrates again the caution 
necessary in work with elements 
which are needed in only small 
amounts, 

It seems fairly well established 
now that zinc is a specific for french- 
ing though its exact role is still un- 
determined. Most of those present 
are familiar with the recommended 
methods for utilizing zine sulfate for 
this purpose, and for that reason it 
will not be reviewed here. However, 
there has been some demand recent- 
ly for recommendations covering the 
use of zine oxide instead of zinc sul- 
fate and some remarks concerning 
this may be desirable. 

Zine oxide has been used consid- 
erably in California as it fits in bet- 
ter with their spray program, we 
have been using it experimentally but 
have not felt the definite need for 
making recommendations until we 
were sure of its value and its place 
in our spray program. This work will 
not be completed until fall but the 
California work has attracted such 
attention that it is necessary to give 
some recommendations for its use 
at the present time. 

Zine oxide first came into promi- 
nence in California as a form of 
zine that could be used in oil sprays, 
The fact that oil sprays are seldom 
used here during the spring period 
when zinc sprays give the best re- 
sults makes it probable that this com- 
bination will be little used. However, 
for those who wish to try it, 2 lbs. 
of zine oxide per 100 gallons of oil 
spray may be used. There is this ex- 
ception, however, do not add zinc 
oxide to oil emulsions containing fish 
oil soap as this causes a coagulation 
which will stop up your sprayer. Zinc 
oxide can also be used successfully 
alone at the rate of 2 lbs. per 100 
gallons of water or at the same rate 
in lime-sulfur and wettable sulfur 
sprays. Our chief interest in zinc 
oxide has been with aim of obtaining 
zine sprays with a minimum of resi- 
due. For this reason low concentra- 
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tions are recommended, and it will 
be a little slower than the zinc sul- 
fate-lime combination previously rec- 
ommended. Further information on 
this point will be available before 
next season as extensive experiments 
on the effect of the various sprays on 
scale build up are being checked 
this season. Until this work is com- 
pleted zine oxide should only* be 
used more or less experimentally. 
Bronzing 

Bronzing of citrus is perhaps the 
most difficult phase of leaf yellow- 
ing to discuss. California workers 
have very carefully figured the type 
of yellowing associated with magne- 
sium deficiency in water culture. 
The diagnostic symptoms are yellow 
areas on each side of the midrib. 
There is also a bronze color associat- 
ed with boron deficiency and this is 
associated with a pronounced cork- 
ing of the veins on the upper side 
of the leaf, deficiencies of potassium 
and calcium are also figured. These 
symptoms are not always reliable in 
the field where something resemb- 
ling magnesium deficiency is often 
found but other characteristics are 
often associated with it. An overall 
bronzing is often seen that cannot 
be accurately classified. Bahrt re- 
ported in 1934 that magnesium in 
various forms produced a favorable 
response in some cases of bronzing. 
Bryan and Debusk reported recently 
that bronzing is a magnesium defi- 
ciency, this conclusion being based on 
the efficacious effect of dolomitic 
limestone. Whether this took 
in all of the symptoms com- 
monly classified as bronzing is not 
clear, Bahrt’s experiments with dolo- 
mitic limestone and other forms of 
magnesium probably cover more 
types of soil and a much longer per- 
iod than any other worker’s in this 
field and so far he has not felt like 
drawing this conclusion. Observations 
would seem to indicate that applica- 
tions of dolomitic limestone or other 
forms of magnesium will correct the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Better Fruit campaign inaugurated and 
sponsored by the Florida Citrus Commission is 
bearing fruit, according to a report issued by 
Earl W. Hartt of Avon Park, who says that ten 
times the usual amount of spraying for mela- 
nose control is being done by growers this sum- 
mer. Spraying and dusting for the control of 
other citrus diseases and pests shows a similar 
increase, according to the members of the Cit- 
rus Commission in charge of the Better Fruit 
campaign. 

During the month of April forty meetings 
were held by extension workers to acquaint 
growers with the purposes and details of the 
Commission’s Better Fruit program. As a result 
of these meetings many growers are following 
the spray and dust schedule outlined by grove 
experts and extension workers, resulting in a 
better control of grove pests than probably has 
ever been had before. 

As a result of this campaign and the hearty 
support given it by growers throughout the cit- 
rus areas of the state, Commission members re- 
port that present indications point to the pro- 
duction of the best quality fruit this season that 
has ever been harvested from Florida groves. 

This is an encouraging report and seems to 
be substantiated by a careful inspection of 
groves in every section of the citrus belt. It has 
long been recognized by growers, shippers and 
allied interests that the one great need of Flor- 
ida citrus interests was the production of fruit 
of the highest quality and best possible appear- 
ance. Much has been said and written on the 
subject and numerous discussions have been 
held, but it remained for the Florida Citrus 
Commission to inaugurate a movement which 
commanded the apparently united support of 
growers. With fruit of the high quality now in- 
dicated for the coming crop, the advertising 
efforts of the Commission will have that sub- 
stantial backing of quality upon which every 
successful advertising campaign must be based. 


2BROFITS IN QUALITY FRUIT 


Attention is invited to a paper read at the 
recent meeting of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society by K. E. Bragdon of Winter Hav- 
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en and reproduced in this issue of The Citrus 
Industry. This paper is particularly timely just 
now when the Better Fruit Campaign is in full 
swing, as it emphasizes the importance and the 
profit to the growers from the production of 
quality fruit. 

Covering a period of ten years on a grove of 
twenty-three acres of mixed oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines on which a consistent profit 
has been shown in each of the years covered, 
and a most gratifying profit for the entire per- 
iod, the paper demonstrates conclusively that 
citrus fruits may be grown profitably year af- 
ter year, regardless of depressions and market 
conditions, if only sufficient care is exercised 
in producing fruit of the quality which the 
trade’ demands. 

Since the grove in question is the property of 


fa non-resident owner who must pay annual 
BETTER FRUIT CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT 


care-taking charges, it is evident that the resi- 
dent owner doing much of his own work and 
all of his own supervision, could make equal or 
greater profit if like care were exercised in 
caring for his grove. 

Proper fertilization, due attention to spray- 
ing and dusting, correct pruning methods and 
an intelligent cultural program are the essen- 
tials needed to bring about the result noted in 
Mr. Bragdon’s paper. That such practices mean 
added dollars to the growers is abuntantly 
demonstrated in the results achieved on the 
Ridge a covered by the report. 

SSS ererrntn 

ENCOURAGING JUICE CONSUMPTION 


Under the direction of Mr. W. L. Story of 
Winter Garden, member of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, forty-five drug stores in New Hav- 
en, Conn., recently put on a “grapefruit juice 
week,” in a special demonstration to determine 
the opportunity for selling Florida grapefruit 
in this way. Fresh grapefruit, from which the 
juice was extracted before the eyes of the pa- 
tron, was used. 

Only one of the forty-five stores joining in 
the demonstration had previously served fresh 
grapefruit juice to its customers. Reports indi- 
cate that the demonstration was eminently suc- 
cessful and that many, if not all, of the stores 
will continue to serve fresh grapefruit juice to 
their customers. 

If this demonstration proves to be as suc- 
cessful as seems to be indicated, similar efforts 
should be made to popularize fresh grapefruit 
juice in other cities and other states. It might 
even not be amiss to encourage a greater effort 
on the part of Florida drug stores to join in a 
campaign of similar nature, for anyone who 
travels much over Florida must know that there 
are many drug stores in the state in which it is 
impossible to secure fresh grapefruit juice— 
— canned tomato juice is much in evi- 

ence. 





Box labels to represent grades of fruit next 
season must be registered by September 1, un- 
der a new regulation of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. Each shipper also will be required to 
post copies of registered labels in his place of 
business. 
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DO BIG CLAIMS MEAN BIG PROFITS 
DO ADJECTIVES CONTAIN PLANT FOOD 


Ar SOME TIME or other you have tried “adjective 
fertilizer.” You know the kind - - - nice bags stuffed full of pon- 
derous claims and impressive adjectives such as “best in the world,” 
“perfect formula,” “magnilicent results,” “incomparable materials,” 

_ “eldest company in the field,” “far-Alung organization.” 
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QUALITY FRUIT - 
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The points to be set forth in this 
discussion are based upon the re- 
sults obtained with a grove of approxi- 
mately 25 acres. It is located in the 
hill and lake section of Polk county 
near Winter Haven. The soil is Nor- 
folk fine sand. A majority of the 
trees are forty years old, and are 
budded on a mixed planting of sour 
orange and rough lemon roots, They 
are spaced 22 feet apart in both di- 
rections, or at the rate of 90 trees 
per acre, The varieties are divided as 
follows: 


Common Grapefruit 8 acres 

Valencia Oranges > * 

Mixed Early Oranges 

with a few tangerines : = 

Non-bearing = 
Total 25 acres 


About ten years ago this grove was 
placed under its present management, 
and a policy was adopted of doing 
everything needed, within reason, to 
produce abundant crops of high qual- 
ity fruit. No particular schedule has 
been followed at any time, either in 
the control of insects and diseases or 
in the fertilization and cultivation. 
Each operation has been performed 
when and if it seemed most oppor- 
tune. No expense has been spared 
to keep the grove in good condition 
regardless of market quotations at 
any particular time or during any 
particular period of depressed prices. 
It has been the aim to make a profit 
each year rather than trying to op- 
erate at a very low cost per acre or 
per box. A sufficient budget has been 
set aside to run the grove efficiently 
because it has been distinctly recog- 
nized that citrus trees have no know- 
ledge of owner’s financial difficulties, 
and must be given proper care if they 
are to produce the right kind of crops. 
This policy has been followed con- 
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sistently throughout the last ten 
years. The results are shown on the 
accompanying chart, covering nine 
years. Figures for the present season 
of 1935-36 are not included because 
some of the crop has not been mar- 
keted. 

Although costs are based on 23 
acres of bearing trees,-they also in- 
clude the expense of raising two acres 
of young trees. Total costs cover all 
usual grove expenses, including main- 
tenance and purchase of equipment, 


‘taxes and supervision. This grove is 


owned by a non-resident and he has 
paid supervision charge this entire 
period. 

All fruit during this nine-year per- 
iod has been shipped through one 
house and has been pooled in a regu- 
lar manner with other crops, 

Of course, there has been some va- 
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From The Standpoint Of Production 


By K. E. Bragdon 


riation in the yield from year to 
year but as a whole the crops have 
been fairly regular. Price fluctuations 
have been much more marked, as all 
growers know by experience, but at 
no time during the period covered 
has the grove failed to show a profit 
at the end of each year. 

The production of quality fruit 
has always been one of the princi- 
pal objects in the management of this 
property. This kind of fruit always 
finds a market, as the results given 
would seem to indicate. The methods 
followed are briefly as follows: 

Cuitlvation 

The grove has been thoroughly 
disked in October prior to fertiliza- 
tion. After applying the fall fertiliz- 
er the disk has again been run over 
the grove, then placed in the shed, 
and with rare exceptions, left there 
until the following fall. 

Irrigation 

Water has been applied to the 
trees when and as needed always in 
advance of the time when the trees 
might be in want. The soil is examin- 
ed repeatedly during dry weather and 
never allowed to become dangerous- 
ly dry, Weather prophets are never 
consulted. Should a rain immediately 
follow irrigation it means simply that 
much longer before it becomes neces- 
sary to irrigate again. The number of 
times necessary to irrigate in any one 
year have varied from one to eight. 
It goes without saying that irrigation 
is considered one of the most impor- 
tant operations in the successful pro- 
duction of fruit. It largely takes the 
place of cultivation, and makes fer- 
tilizers, particularly organic forms, 
available at all times. 

Spraying 

The trees are sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture in April of each and 
every year for melanose control. Re- 
cently wettable sulphur has been add- 
ed to this mixture. This is usually fol- 
lowed by oil emulsion in the summer 
to control scales and whiteflies, Rust- 
mites are largely controlled by dust- 
ing. With the exception of the Bor- 
deaux spraying, all work is done only 
when insects make their appearance, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Progress Of The 


The progress of the Better Fruit 
Campaign sponsored by the Florida 
Citrus Commission has to date been 
very satisfactory. During the month 
of April more than 40 meetings were 


conducted by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service with citrus fruit grow- 
ers in all of the important citrus pro- 
ducing counties. At these meetings 
the spraying and dusting schedules 
were fully explained. and data were 
presented showing the economic justi- 
fication of a more intensive program 
for the production of better fruit, and 
especially for more thorough control 
of insects and diseases. Workers in 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
were assisted in several of these meet- 
ings by leaders in the industry en- 
gaged in services of better fruit pro- 
duction. The meetings were, with but 
few exceptions, well attended and an 
unusually large acreage was repre- 
sented by those taking part in the 
meetings. In two of the leading cit- 
rus producing counties more than a 
third of the acreage of the counties 
were represented in the meetings. 

It was very encouraging to note 
that the growers attending these 
meetings accepted the spraying and 
dusting programs as the most prac- 
ticable programs that have been pre- 
sented so far. In addition to fully 
explaining the programs, those in 
charge of the meetings invited con- 
structive criticism with the thought 
of obtaining grower reaction to the 
program that would aid the advisory 
committee in making revisions in the 
future in an effort to make the pro- 
grams more complete and more work- 
able from the grower’s standpoint, 

In every citrus producing county 
the press has cooperated 100 percent 
in giving publicity to the efforts for 


better fruit production and have even 


given very appropriate editorial com- 
ment on this work sponsored by the 
Florida Citrus Commission, Field re- 
presentatives of the various comnier- 
cial organizations concerned with cit- 
rus fruit production have given full 
cooperation in disseminating infor- 
mation about the program and have 
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done splendid work educating the 
growers with whom they do business. 
Insecticide and fungicide dealers re- 
port the greatest increase in the sale 
of spray and dust materials in the 
history of their business. This big 
increase in the use of spray and dust 
materials, accompanied by education- 
al work in directing growers in the 
proper use of same, is bound to re- 
sult in the production of brighter 
and better fruit. With organized ef- 
fort and intelligent marketing of the 
crop, handsome profits on these in- 
vestments in the production of better 
fruit are practically assured. 

In regard to melanose control, the 
information available would indicate 
that there has been about ten times 
as much spraying done for this di- 
sease this year than during the av- 
erage for the past five years. In most 
weather conditions have 
favored melanose control on the fruit. 
There is, however, a very heavy in- 
festation of melanose on the foilage 
rather generally throughout the citrus 
belt. This is especially true of grape- 
fruit. This infection came on the foil- 
age early, before the young fruit was 
formed and had become susceptible 
to melanose infection. This, however, 
does not affect the fruit. In most 
eases the half strength copper sprays 
were used, the same being reinforced 
by the addition of wettable sulphur. 
This addition of sulphur is proving 
very advantageous in keeping down 
the increase of rust mites and in con- 
trolling the six-spotted mite. In a 
good many cases, however, the six- 
spotted mite has not been held under 
control. This, in many instances is 
due to the fact that the undersize of 
the foilage was not thoroughly cover- 
ed with the spray material. This point 
should be impressed at this time be- 
cause a good many growers have 
learned that only thorough coverage 
of the underside of the foilage will 
give satisfactory control of six-spot- 
ted mites. This should be definitely 
noted for future operations. 


localities 


Rust mite control at this time is 
well in hand in spite of the fact that 


weather conditions have favored the 
development of this pest. It might 
be welle to call attention at this time 
to the fact that satisfactory control 
of rust mites on a crop of fruit re- 
quires eternal vigilance from the time 
the fruit is small marble size until it 
is in the field crate. It should also 
be borne in mind that at the present 
time and under prevailing weather 
conditions, rust mites are making a 
desperate effort to increase and un- 
less proper control is administered 
they can within a few weeks destroy 
the results of previous rust mite con- 
trol and render impossible the pro- 
duction of bright fruit of the pres- 
ent crop. 

There was considerable whitefly 
infestation in certain groves and 
areas the latter part of March. In 
most instances spraying at that time 
with the sulphur concentration call- 
ed for in the spray program has given 
geod results in checking the develop- 
ment of this insect. In a good many 
instances the hang-over of Florida 
red scale from previous years has 
been increasing this summer. This 
should have attention and if it has 
been found to reach a condition that 
would justify the application of oil 
the matter should be attended to dur- 
ing the latter part of June and the 
first part of July. This same is true 
of purple scale. Thorough inspection 
should be made of groves in June for 
determining the status of all scale de- 
velopment, especially where the cop- 
per sprays were used this spring for 
either scab or melanose control. 

The prospects of a bright crop 
of fruit are indeed very good so far. 
It is extremely important to see that 
the job is completed. Never before 
has so much interest been manifested 
in the production of bright and bet- 
ter fruit. Growers feel much encour- 
aged because of the improvement in 
prices this year and place great hopes 


‘in the operation of the marketing 


agreement and the work of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission in stabilizing 
and maintaining sound marketing 
conditions and bringing to the grow- 
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er greater profits on his investment 
in fruit production. Growers gen- 
erally are in a more favorable frame 
of mind for cooperation and pulling 
together for the solution of important 
problems of the industry. 


FRUIT QUALITY FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 12) 
—not by any set schedule, Frequent 
inspections are considered more eco- 
nomical and efficient than too fre- 
quent sprayings. 

Pruning 

Pruning is done at any season of 
the year, the object being to keep out 
water sprouts and dead wood at all 
times, It is, of course, impossible to 
keep out all small dead twigs, and 
melanose control by spraying is still 
necessary. 

Fertilizing 

No set schedule has been followed 
in fertilizing. Formulae have been 
somewhat varied according to sea- 
sons, varieties and conditions. Usual- 
ly there have been three applications 
per year but at times only two appli- 
cations of regular mixtures have been 
applied with top dresser in February 
if considered necessary. Mixtures 
ranging from 2-8-10 to 4-8-3 have 
been applied. The average for the 
year being a 1-2-3 ratio of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. The ma- 
jority of the mixtures have had 50% 
of the nitrogen derived from organic 
sources such as bone meal, castor 
pomace, bird guano, tobacco, goat 
manure, etc. Sulphate of potash has 
been used at all times except for 
about two years. During these two 
years more highly concentrated mix- 
tures, largely from chemical sources, 
were used, but depreciation in the 
quality of the fruit produced was so 
evident that this practice was discon- 
tinued. About five years ago 600 
yards of raw muck was applied, but 
no general applications of lime or 
special ingredients have been given 
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to this grove other than those con- 
tained in the regular mixtures of fer- 
tilizer. The inclusion of considerable 
bone meal in these mixtures seems to 
have supplied all the lime necessary. 
During recent years there have been 
many developments concerning the 
need for and use of so-called minor 
or rare elements, such as magnesium, 
manganese, zinc, boron, copper, etc. 
Zine sprays and a few of these minor 
elements have been used on about 
two acres of this property where the 
soil was apparently somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the rest of the grove. 
based on tree condition, quantity and 
quality of fruit produced, and hav- 
ing in mind that this grove is prac- 
tically forty years old, it would seem 
that the fertilizers used have con- 
tained sufficient of such elements. 
Undoubtedly, they are necessary in 
some cases, but in this case the regu- 
lar fertilizer mixtures have appar- 
ently been sufficient within them- 
selves. It would be well to again call 
attention to the fact that various 
ORGANIC as well as inorganic ma- 
terials have been used, 

It may seem to many that a pro- 
duction cost of $215.00 per acre is 
somewhat high but this would seem 
to be justified by a met profit of $340.- 
00 per acre. It goes without saying 
that such a profit cannot be obtained 
by raising poor quality fruit, and it 
has been the experience of the speak- 
er that the. other kind cannot be pro- 
duced by penny shaving practices. 


PRELIMINARY ANNUAL 
REPORT FLORIDA FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 
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(Subject to revision in final report) 

Florida State Marketing Bureau 
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Florida fruits and vegetables for 
the 1935-36 season will have an es- 
timated gross value of $85,477,194 


Yr arlarh— 
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which will exceed that of 1934-35 by 
$7,744,441. Thhe total harvest will 
approximate 122,610 carload equiva- 
lents or 17,561 carloads less than for 
the 1934-35 season. In other words, 
12.5 percent less volume brought 
10.2 percent more gross value than 
last year. These statistics cover rail, 
boat and truck commercial shipments 
together with the estimated volume 
canned or consumed in the State, 
and the gross value represents re- 
turn f.o.b. points to shipping agen- 
cies or the equivalent thereof and 
is not net to grower which would of 
course be less. 

Citrus volume will approximate 
73,601 carloads or 28,567,913 box- 
es with a gross value of $55,163,299 
which indicates an increase of $12, 
365,546 over last year, the volume 
this year being 4,267,941 boxes less. 

Rail and boat citrus shipments will 
account for 18,479,913 boxes; truck- 
ed-out 3,770,400 boxes; canned 3, 
865,000 boxes, and consumed within 
the State 2,453,000 boxes. 

The net on tree return this year 
for rail and boat shipments will ap- 
proximate $18,664,012, which is by 
far the best season we have had in 
the prior five years, during which 
time the average was $6,416,674. 

The value of vegetables and non- 
citrus should approximate $30,000, 
000 which would be $3,900,000 less 
than last year. 

The volume of vegetables and non- 
citrus is estimated at 49,459 car- 
loads as compared to 57,306 car- 
loads for the 1934-35 season, The 
value per carload this year is esti- 
mated at $612 as compared to $592 
per carload for the 1934-35 season. 

-, Gross f.o.b. returns for beans, cel- 
Very and tomatoes, which account for 
more than 50 percent of the value 
of all vegetables shipped out of Flor- 
ida, brought average prices above 
last year: 

Final report for the 1935-36 sea- 
son will be released about September 
25th. 





Supplies nitrogen—more pounds per ton than any other standard carrier. 
e Also supplies lime that sweetens the soil. 
@ Holds fast to the soil—is not washed out by rains. 

e Has even, long-time effect required to produce quality fruit. 

e Is especially suited for use during the rainy season of early summer, or during the 


Write for 
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fall when the cover crop is being cut into the soil. 
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The Introduction Of The 
Chinese Ladybeetle 


By J. R. WATSON, Entomologist 
FLORIDA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


In 1924 Dr. Silvestri collected in 
South China for the California Ex- 
periment Station some very large 
ladybeetles of the genus Leis.* 
Through the kindness of the Califor- 
nia Experiment Station we were able 
to secure a shipment of these beetles. 
During the following two years we 
(especially Mr. Thompson) bred 
many thousands of them and sent 
many colonies of them to growers in 
establishing them permanently. This 
was in Dr. Phillip’s groves in the 
northern part of Orange County. 
Here they have multiplied rapidly 
and have for several years given sat- 
isfactory commercial control of aph- 
ids. They have gone through two very 
unfavorable winters. You will re- 
member that during the winter of 

*Leis diminotiva var. 15—spilota. 


R. L. KING, President 
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1934-35 a freeze on December 12th 
cut off all tender growth on citrus 
and with it, of course, all food for 
aphids. The past winter was char- 
acterized by very dry weather from 
October to December inclusive and 
abnormal cold during February, both 
of which were very adverse to the 
breeding of the green citrus aphis. 
because there was very little food 
for the ladybeetles- 

These beetles are spreading in a 
very satisfactory manner from this 
original center. They are now found 
over an area of approximately fifteen 
miles in radius. They are found as 
far north as Winter Garden and are 
in Orlando, They are reported to be 
in Apopka. We have been watching 
their behavior in the field very care- 
fully in an endeavor to find out why 


JACK KERNS, Vice-Pres. 


Into Citrus Groves 


they are so much more efficient than 
are our native ladybeetles and why 
they became established in this sec- 
tion and not in any of the others to 
which they were sent. If we can find 
a satisfactory answer to the last ques- 
tion we will be in a position to again 
attempt to establish them in other 
sections, with perhaps greater chance 
of ‘success than attended our past 
efforts, 

A dozen species of native lady- 
beetles feed upon the green citrus 
aphid. They, in connection with the 
larvae of surphid flies, are very bene- 
ficial in checking or delaying an in- 
festation of aphids, or in cleaning 
up the few that may remain after 
the grower has given his grove a 
thorough spraying or dusting, but 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Rex “Florida Ace” 


THE Fertilizer that puts 
money in your pockets! 


REX FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Sales Representative 


HERBERT L. LYMAN 
722 E. Amelia Ave. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
Phone 3392 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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THE VALUE OF EXHIBITS 
IN ADVERTISING FLORIDA 
AND ITS FRUITS 


(Continued from page 5) 
way, thru the medium of a properly 
designed and operated exhibit in con- 
nection with some national or inter- 
national event. 

It is unfortunate that the average 
person in thinking of an exhibit vis- 
ualizes a beautiful display of fruits, 
vegetables or other products at some 
state or county fair. That sort of ex- 
hibit, we admit, could not bring to 
Florida thousands of people and mil- 
lions of dollars as did the Florida ex- 
hibits operated in connection with the 
Century of Progress exposition of 
1933 and 1934 in Chicago, and the 
Florida-New York exposition operat- 
ed at Rockefeller Center, New York, 
during December, January and Feb- 
ruary of the past winter. Here a high- 
ly specialized group of experts hand- 
led the various phases of publicity 
and advertising, each working in his 
respective field whether it was the 
press, over the air, on the screen, en- 
tertainment features, displays, group 
contacts or personal contacts — all 
having the advantages of a_back- 
ground afforded by an exhibit that 
told the story of Florida in a most 
complete way within the short per- 
iod of time allocated by the average 
visitor for his visit. One of the staff 
writers of the New York Times ex- 
pressed better than has any other the 
affect of the Florida exhibit on those 
familiar with the state. He said: “It 
is as if one stood in the center of 
Florida and then all of the beauty 
spots of the state were contracted 
and drawn in to the range of his vis- 
ion so that instead of the days and 
weeks necessary to visit all parts of 
Florida, one obtained a complete pic- 
ture of the state, its great natural 
beauty, its resources, its production, 
its art, its culture, its sports and its 
wild life, within a few short minutes, 
all in natural color,—in fact, the real 
Florida in miniature.” 

A program such as this has been 


J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 


Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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employed by Florida in all of her par- 
ticipations in great events. As a re- 
sult, following the Chicago world’s 
fairs, the sale of Florida citrus fruits 
in the Chicago area increased 27% 
over that of any previous year’s rec- 
ord in that market. Railroads serving 
Chicago and the midwest will tell you 
that the greatest business they have 
enjoyed in many years, in travel to 
and from Florida, was during the 
winters of 1933 and 1934, following 
Florida’s two exhibits at the Chicago 
world’s fairs. This travel dropped off 
materially the past year altho there 
was a greatly increased patronge on 
all lines of travel from New York and 
the east where Florida’s New York 
exposition was in progress. 

It would be impossible to tell you 
of the program inaugurated and suc- 
cessfully carried out in behalf of many 
of Florida’s industries, and the tour- 
ist appeal of our state at New York 
the past winter, but inasmuch as this 
is a meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, I will give you a brief 
resume of our effort expended in be- 
half of our citrus industry. Because 
of the support of Nathan Mayo, com- 
missioner of agriculture; the backing 
of the Florida City Commission; and 
of the great interest displayed thru 
out his busy life in horticultural mat- 
ters by our president, the Honorable 
Lorenzo A. Wilson, one of our chief 
objectives at this New York exposi- 
tion was to increase the consumption 
of Florida fruits in established mar- 
kets and to create new markets for 
those fruits- The exhibit of fruit in 
New York was the most elaborate 
ever staged in that city and was visit- 
ed daily by an average number of 
8531 persons for the 91 days of the 
exposition, a total in excess of three- 
fourths of a million people. A cam- 
paign was carried on with the school 
children of New York and in connec- 
tion with this we received the coop- 
eration of the New Jersey Public Ser- 
vice Corporation who brought the 
school children from all parts of New 
Jersey to visit the Florida exhibit, on 
special bus excursions twice weekly, to 
learn of our state’s citrus fruits and 
their health-giving qualities, 

The citrus style show. in which re- 
sort apparel was presented by nat- 
ionally famous models, thru coopera- 
tion of the modistes and importers of 
fashions in New York’s most exclu- 
sive shops, was held. Citrus was the 
decorative feature of this show and 
so far as is known it is the only 
event of its kind that ever appeared 
on practically all theater screens of 
New York as it was filmed by the 
four principal news reel services. 

There was also put on a demon- 
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stration of the use of citrus fruits 
in the daily diet in special dishes, 
etc. the first of these being conduc- 
ted by Andre, famous chef of the 
Hotel Roosevelt of New York City 
who prepared his “Orange Duck” 
and other delectable dishes for which 
he and the Hotel Hoosevelt are fam- 
ous. These demonstrations were 
weekly events and were conducted 
by Prudence Penny, food editor of 
the Hearst publications; Ida Bailey 
Allen, nationally known food and 
diet authority; Martha Dean, radio’s 
dietitian, and others of equal fame- 

The citrus recipe contest conduc- 
ted in conjunction with the New 
York Evening Post included 18 stor- 
ies on the food pages of the Post, 
stressing the value of the orange 
and grapefruit in the daily diet. This 
contest was participated in by ap- 
proximately 12,000 persons and the 
winners were given all-expense trips 
to Florida thru the courtesy of Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern 
Air Lines, and the Alcazar Hotel of 
Miami. 

Nineteen windows, prominently lo- 
cated thruout New York City, con- 
tained attractive displays of Florida 
fruit and vegetables and were ser- 
viced daily by us. 

Two hundred fifty thousand bro- 
chures were distributed to the visit- 
ing public and taken into New York 
homes where they told the story of 
Florida’s healthful fruit to a mil- 
lion people. 

Because of the propaganda direc- 
ted against Florida “color added” 
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fruit, there were printed and dis- 
tributed approximately 1200 leaflets 
explaining that the use of “color- 
added” was in no way harmful to 
the user or detrimental to the quality 
of the fruit. 

Group contacts constituted an im- 
portant part of the work and the re- 
sults were most gratifying. Speak- 
ers were furnished for group meet- 
ings whenever requested. The writ- 
er was the speaker before the Brook- 
lyn Guild composed of about 800 
mothers and housewives of Brooklyn. 
Several weeks later a prosperous 
looking German visited the exhibit 
in Rockefeller Center and in talk- 
ing to a member of the exhibit staff 
stated that he was induced to come 
over to Manhattan to see the exhib- 
it because of the increased demand 
for Florida oranges and grapefruit 
in the five stores operated by him in 
Brooklyn, He stated that his sales of 
citrus fruit had more than doubled 
and that the new demand was almost 
entirely for the Florida product. Five 
hundred twenty gift baskets of Flor- 
ida fruit were presented to promi- 
nent visitors and officials of New 
York organizations who cooperated 
with the exhibit. 

A public relations expert was em- 
ployed who contacted bank presi- 
dents and other organization heads, 
inviting them and their boards of 
directors to visit the exhibit. Ten 
thousand engraved invitations to visit 
the exhibit and inspect the displays 
of citrus fruits were mailed to the 
Social Register of New York. The 
response to this was enormous, and 
each was given a personally conduc- 
ted tour thru the exhibit. and was 
presented with a glass of orange 
juice with the compliments of the 
Florida citrus growers. 

Much interest on the part of vis- 
itors was manifested in the Table 
Decoration Contest, using Florida 
citrus fruits as the decorative motif. 
Such prominent stores cooperated as 
John Wannamaker, R. H. Macy & 
Co-, Ovington, James McCreery, and 
the Mayhew Shops, The stage in 
Major Bowes’ studio was decorated 
with Florida citrus fruits on the oc- 
\casion of the Miami, Jacksonville, 
and Tampa programs, Eight-four 
broadcasts (in all of which Florida 
citrus fruits were given publicity and 
of which number 14 were coast to 
coast hookups) were put on by the 
Florida exposition during the New 
York show. Much of the 48,000 col- 
umn inches of publicity obtained in 
the press of New York pertained to 
Florida citrus fruits and to the cit- 
us industry of our state. Perhaps 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE CHINESE LADYBEETLE 
INTO CITRUS GROVES 


(Continued from page 15) 
they have never been able to check 
the rapid development of the aphids 
when food and weather conditions 
were favorable for rapid reproduc- 
tion. You will remember that the 
green citrus aphid multiplies with ex- 
treme rapidity when weather condi- 
tions are favorable, They begin to 
breed when only six days old and the 
average reproduction during the 
spring months is six young per day. 
Furthermore, they are all females, 
No males have ever been observed 
on a citrus tree or in South Florida. 
The question might arise in your 
mind, “Why cannot the native lady- 
beetles breed with equal rapidity?” 
Their life history is longer. You will 
remember the ancient Arab saying 
that “six flies will devour a dead 
horse as quickly as a lion”. This, of 
course, because of their rapid multi- 
plication, due to their short genera- 
tions, and the immense numbers of 
young they have. 

The chief check on the develop- 
ment of our native ladybeetles are 
parasites, which attack particularly 
the larvae. These parasites are both 
fungus and bacterial and wasp-like 
insects. 

To illustrate how abundant the 
Chinesese ladybeetle may become in 
a grove, Mr- Thompson and myself 
counted 115 adults on a small tang- 
erine tree only about 8 feet tall, At 
the same time there were less than 
a dozen native ladybeetles on the 
tree. This last spring we counted 55 
Leis on a small lemon tree not more 
than 4 feet tall, with only two or 
three native ladybeetles on a tree of 
equal size. Furthermore, their capa- 
city to eat aphids is in direct propor- 
tion to their size. In our breeding 
work Mr. Thompson and I found on 
the average an adult beetle would eat 
200 aphids per day and the larvae ap- 
proaching full size an equal number. 
This ladybeetle, then, has been so 
efficient in controlling aphids chiefly 
because of the fact that it gets much 
more numerous than our native lady- 
beetles and secondly because its large 
size demands more aphids per day. 

Turning now to the second ques- 
tion of why they have not become 
established in other parts of the 
State, one reason is evidently to be 
found in the lack of a continuous 
food supply. The green citrus aphid 
is, as you know, primarily a spring 
pest. The advent of hot weather slows 
up their breeding and, as the summer 
rains come on, a fungus disease 
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cleans them up very effectively, Fur- 
thermore, cold or dry weather in the 
winter time reduces their numbers 
because of lack of new growth on 
citrus trees, hence starving the aph- 
ids. So, there are two seasons during 
the year when aphids are likely to be 
very scarce. The winter scarcity is 
not such a serious matter from the 
standpoint of the Chinese ladybeetle 
as they are able to hibernate at this 
time. Although a few ladybeetles 
could be found in the groves in Or- 
ange County most any day during 
the winter, it is evident, however, 
that large numbers of them hiber- 
nate, For instance, an hours search 
on February 19th this year revealed 
only three adults whereas during a 
visit on the 11th of March they were 
abundant in the same grove. In this 
connection it is interesting and im- 
portant to observe that they always 
appear in larger numbers first along 
the outside row of trees in the grove, 
indicating plainly that they have 
come into the grove from the out- 
side where they were hibernating. 

This section in Orange County 
where they have become established 
is a region with much rather low, 
marshy ground with many lakes, 
sometimes with a heavy growth of 
native trees which affords rather ex- 
cellent hibernating quarters for in- 
sects of this nature. 

The summer scarcity of aphids is 
a different proposition. To pass 
through the summer successfully the 
ladybeetles must have some food. One 
factor which undoubtedly was in 
their favor in this section was a con- 
siderable variety of citrus, including 
a large number of tangerines. These, 
becduse they put out their growth 
later in the spring than oranges, pro- 
long the aphid season and give a long- 
er breeding season for the ladybeet- 
les. A yellow aphid, not the green 
citrus aphid, commonly attacks grass 
in a citrus grove in the late spring 
and this further prolongs possible 
breeding time for the beetles, but 
only for a few weeks. We found 
beetles feeding abundantly on the 
blossoms of saw palmettoes, some- 
times on the tender sprouts of oak 
saplings, on the pollen of fireweeds, 
a compositae that grows commonly 
around the moist margins of lakes, 
on the gum oozing from wounds of 
citrus trees, but most important of 
all on the extra-floral nectaries of 
Crotalaria striata. If you have ever 
carefully watched Crotalaria striata 
in blossom you have noticed that 
large numbers of bees and flies visit 
the plant, not the blossoms them- 
selves but areas at the bases of the 
blossoms, These areas are nectaries 
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which give off nectar which, because 
they are not found in the blossoms 
themselves, are called “extra-floral” 
nectaries, This is a favorite food of 
the beetles and is indeed largely re- 
sponsible for their ability to go 
through the summer in Orange Coun- 
ty, as the groves in which they be- 
came established were commonly 
planted to Crotalaria striata which 
was left around the margins of the 
grove where they came down to the 
lake, thus insuring a continuous food 
supply for the beetles throughout 
the summer. 

But on none of these things can 
the ladybeetles breed, They are sim- 
ply emergency foods which allows 
them to go through the summer per- 
iod of famine when aphids are scarce. 
Two year sago Mr. Yothers found 
these beetles not only feeding but 
also breeding on the papaya whitefly 
in Orlando. This whitefly is the only 
insect other than aphids on which 
we have ever seen the larvae of these 
beetles. 

The papaya whitefly is not the com- 
mon whitefly that gets on citrus, but 
a smaller, more delicate insect, the 
pupae particularly being much plump- 
er and apparently with a less tough 
case. The adults are very sluggish so 
they cannot readily escape from the 
beetles. This discovery is very inter- 
esting as it makes the papaya white- 
fly an even more valuable summer 
food than the Crotalaria striata be- 
cause it enables the beetles to breed 
during the summer time, 

What then are the conditions most 
likely to enable this very valuable 
ladybeetle to become established in 
a grove or community? First, a large 
range of citrus varieties so as to 
prolong the aphid season, especially 
with a considerable number of tan- 
gerines, or probably even better Tem- 
ple oranges; a nursery producing 
more or less tender growth through- 
out most of the year also very fav- 
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orable for these beetles. Most impor- 
tant of all as a summer food is an 
abundance of Crotalaria striata. 
This at once, however, brings up the 
question of pumpkin bugs in the 
grove. Our growers have become 
afraid of Crotalaria striata because 
of the possibility of breeding a large 
number of pumpkin bugs. However, 
this danger can be entirely elimatec 
by cutting the crotalaria before it 
produces pods in abundance. If mown 
by the first of September there will 
ordinarily be no danger of an infes- 
tation of pumpkin bugs in a citrus 
grove, with the exception of sat- 
sumas, and if crotalaria can be left in 
the grove to carry the beetles through 
until September the most serious 
starvation period has been bridged 
ever, as with the cessation of the 
summer rains in September there is 
usually a few aphids to be found in 
the grove to supply the beetles with 
food. Furthermore, it is not neces- 
sary that the crotalaria be grown in 
the grove. If grown around the ed- 
ges of the grove where it does not 
need to be mown or disked down it 
is even better. Pumpkin bugs are 
practically no menace in a grapefruit 
grove nor much of one in a Valencia 
orange grove. It is only on the thin 
skinned varieties, such as Hamlins, 
Parson Browns, and particularly on 
tangerines, that one needs to be on 
the guard against pumpkin bugs. 
There should be more of less waste 
land around the grove, providing hi- 
bernating quarters for the beetles 
during the winter time. It is unnec- 
essary, of course, to say that this 
waste land should not be burned ov- 
er during the winter. A lake around 
whose margin the fireweed grovs 
is also highly to be desired, as would 
be a papaya patch in the neighbor- 
hood. Papayas, of course, have the 


disadvantage that they are easily. 


killed by cold and if killed during 
the winter it is hardly possible to 
get them to sufficient size the follow- 
ing summer to be of any use to the 
ladybeetles. But papayas produce 
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such a very large amount of fruit 
per acre which has on the whole 
found a ready sale in Florida that 
the writer believes that it is a pay- 
ing proposition to build for them a 
shelter from the winter cold, A shed 
with board sides can be put over 
them during the winter time and the 
interior heated with lanterns or a 
heater is comparatively inexpensive 
equipment that will bring the papayas 
through the winter. Of course, papa- 
yas are of no use to the ladybeetles 
unless they are infested with white- 
fly. Papayas heavily infested with 
whitefly are severely damaged, but 
here again the ladybeetles will be use- 
tul. They should keep down the 
whitefly to a point where it is not 
too destructive to the papayas and 
not at the same time clean them up 
so thoroughly as to have no food 
for themselves. 

In introducing these beetles as 
large a number as possible should be 
taken into the grove and these should 
be kept from scattering for a while. 
This is best done by making a tent 
over a tree with a heavy infestation 
of aphids and confining the beetles 
under this tent for a few days, but 
be very careful not to keep them 
there too long. As soon as you ob- 
serve that they are laying eggs re- 
move them to another tree or liber- 
ate them, because if the adults get 
hungry they will not hesitate to eat 
their eggs. 

Ant hills in the neighborhood of 
the colony should be exterminated, 
as they are undoubtedly one of the 
causes of the failure to establish 
these ladybeetles in groves. We have 
repeatedly liberated colonies of these 
beetles in groves only to see the ants 
prounce upon them and drive them 
away from the aphids. 

Once these beetles are scattered 
in all directions throughout the grove 
the chance of their being established 
is slim. The males and females must 
find each other. It is important also 
to introduce them early in the spring 
when uphids first appear in numbers 
so they will have time to breed at 
least one generation while the aphids 
last. 

Summing up then, we have in the 
Chinese ladybeetle undoubtedly a 
very valuable addition to our fauna, 
ene which, if established in a grove 
has given reasonable commercial 
control of the green citrus aphis, and 
will over a series of years spread over 
surrounding groves and regions, but 
it is difficult to get this insect estab- 
lished in any section. I am informed 
that they failed to permanently es- 
tablish this ladybeetle in California. 
Indeed, aphid eating ladybeetles in 
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general seem to be very difficult to 
establish in countries other than their 
home, in which respect they differ 
markedly from such scale eating ani 
mealy bug eating ladybeetles as the 
Astralian ladybeetle and Cryptolae- 
mus ladybeetle. This is one of the 
very few cases where an aphid eating 
ladybeetle has been successfully “es- 
tablished in a country foreign to its 
origin. 


STATE PLANT DISEASE 
PROBLEMS DISCUSSED . 
AT GAINESVILLE MEET 


Gainesville, Fla. — Plant disease 
workers of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station gathered at the 
Main Station in Gainesville recently 
for a two-day conference concerning 
plant disease research in Florida. 

Round table discussion of their 
problems and general talks on fac- 
tors affecting disease organisms and 
research work featured their program 
for the two days. 

Many of the specialists are sta- 
tioned at branch stations and field 
laboratories at various points in the 
state, and have opportunity to dis- 
cuss their problems with other pa- 
thologists only at infrequent inter- 
vals. ' 
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THE VALUE OF EXHIBITS 
IN ADVERTISING FLORIDA 
AND ITS FRUITS 


(Continued from page 17) 

the outstanding project of this na- 
ture was the Citrus Slogan Contest, 
conducted in all of the RKO thea- 
ters of New York and suburbs. Over 
200,000 participated in this slogan 
contest, submitting slogans pertain- 
ing to Florida citrus fruits. In each 
of these theaters there was a 460 
foot trailer following the feature pic- 
ture, that graphically told the story 
of the Florida citrus fruit. The first 
‘prize winners of this contest were 
furnished all-expense trips to Flor- 
ida, thru cooperation of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, the Clyde-Mallory 
Steamship Lines, and the Eastern 
Air Lines. In Florida the winners 
were the guests of Mr. Edward Ball 
in Miami. Second and third prizes 
consisted of boxes and baskets of 
Florida citrus fruit provided by the 
American Fruit Growers and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. A special 
program in the Little Sunshine Thea- 
ter connected with the Florida ex- 
hibit, gave in color projection the 
cycle of life of the Florida orange 
from the planting of the seed to the 
marketing of the fruit. This theater 
was crowded ten hours each day 
during the entire life of the exposi- 
tion. 

The citrus displays covered not 
only the standard, or commercial, 
varieties of citrus fruits but also edu- 
cational displays of the rare varie- 
ties such as the new tangelo, the or- 
angquat, the several citrons, clem- 
entines, shaddocks, lime berries, etc. 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg’s treatise 
on extending the span of life of man 
thru the use of citrus fruits, was 
given much publicity; also Dr. Hen- 
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ke’s experiments in which he actual- 
ly grew cavities out of the teeth of 
children thru the proper use of or- 
ange juice in the daily diet; togeth- 
er with statements from such well- 
known personages as Jack Dempsey, 
Sir Malcolm Campbell and others as 
to the merit of citrus juice in the 
diet of athletes. 

While this does not cover the act- 
ivities of the Florida exposition in 
New York as concerns citrus, as 80 
much effort was expended profitably 
in that direction, for fear this talk 
may become boresome, I am refrain- 
ing from further reference to it with 
the concluding statement that the 
major portion of the time of one 
office attache was required in direct- 
ing people, over the telephone and 
in person, to where Florida citrus 
fruits were displayed and where they 
might be purchased, The large re- 
ceivers of Florida citrus in New York 
were loud in their praise of this ex- 
hibit as having been the most suc- 
cessful effort ever made on the part 
of our state to increase the consump- 
tion of Florida citrus in the New 
York trade territory (typical of the 
opinions vouchsafed by those who 
were familiar with the operation). 
Only thru an exhibit would this have 
been possible as the exhibit was the 
background which furnished the en- 
tree to these various publicity sourc- 
es, usually barred in the exploitation 
of any product. The exhibit is the 
only medium by which all recog- 
nized lines of publicity and advertis- 
ing can be effectively combined into 
a well balanced program as well as 
the direct personal contact superior 
to all others in this respect, bearing 
out the ancient Chinese adage that 
“one look is worth a million words”. 
In our files are two statements that 
we regard as treasured possessions, 
—one from the Honorable Charles 


Gates Dawes, former vice president ° 


of the United States and a director 
of the Century of Progress exposi- 
tion in Chicago, in which he says: 
“Florida’s participation in A Cen- 
tury of Progress was the greatest 
participation of any state in the his- 
tory of expositions.” The other is one 
from the management of Rockefeller 
Center in New York City, in which 
is stated “despite the magnitude of 
great events that have been held in 
connection with Rockefeller Center, 
Radio City, the Florida Exhibit elic- 
ited more favorable comment and 
drew larger crowds than any other 
event held here.” 


Today Florida stands as the pre- 
miere among states of this nation 
as an exhibitor thru the use of third 
dimension art in the diorama, by 
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which is produced, in actual minia- 
ture, lifelike animation in reproduc- 
tions of Florida beauty spots, ‘indus- 
trial operations, agricultural produc- 
tion, points of interest, and art, 
Florida being the first exhibitor ever 
to properly animate these third di- 
mension pictures. And now we have 
perfected the spectorama which per- 
mits the visitor to envision not only 
the 90 degree picture as presented 
by the diorama but a picture embody- 
ing three points of the compass or 
at least 220 degrees of the panoram- 
ic circle, permitting the creation of 
composite pictures of the state, with 
golfers in action, surf breaking on 
beaches, tractors plowing groves, and 
other activities presenting in a vivid 
way the attractiveness of Florida’s 
life, the wealth of her agricultural 
production, the appeal of her out- 
door sports and the exotic and tropi- 
cal loveliness of all sections of the 
state. 

Florida National Exhibits is an or- 
ganization incorporated not for prof- 
it, the officers of which draw no sal- 
aries and are allowed no part of their 
expenses contracted by them in at- 
tended meetings, — having as its 
objective the advancement of 
the interests of the state in the most 
comprehensive manner known,— 
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thru the modern exhibit with its 
properly set up and functioning or- 
ganization equipped to take advan- 
tage of all recognized publicity and 
advertising media. From the days of 
the circus Maximus 61 B. C. up to 
the present time the exhibit whether 
in the form of an exposition, fair or 
Hippodrome attraction of ancient 
Rome, or the modern international 
exposition, has been the means of 
creating empires, introducing agri- 
cultural production to the world at 
large, expanding the industrial mar- 
kets and developing large areas. 
Florida, while well known to us, is 
but partially known to the world, 
and the exhibit is the ideal method 
of disseminating information con- 
cerning Florida, as it truthfully pre- 
sents Florida in the flesh. 

Florida National Exhibits, with the 
cooperation of statewide organiza- 
tions, state, county and municipal 
officials, is now planning an elabor- 
ate exhibit at the Great Lakes Ex- 
position in Cleveland, Ohio, this sum- 
mer. This will operate for 100 days, 
beginning June 27th and closing Oct- 
ober 4th. The objective is to make 
the entire midwest territory Florida- 
conscious and to establish Florida’s 
agricultural products as staple foods 
in that territory in which 26 million 
people reside. Our Governor has re- 
cently issued the following state- 
ment concerning Florida’s participa- 
tion in the Great Lakes Exposition: 

“Florida’s Exhibits at the two 
Chicago World’s Fairs and at Radio 
City, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City last winter, have brought mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of 
people to our State. The proposed 
Florida Exhibit at the Great Lakes 
Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
a great factor in developing the flow 
of travel to Florida next winter and 
in providing a receptive market in 
the midwest for our citrus fruits and 
other products: I commend this pro- 
posed exhibit to our ecpemtentions 
and to our people.” 

The Florida State Horticultural 
Society, as an organization and thru 
its members as individuals, has been 
most helpful to our state in the pre- 
sentation of these exhibits which have 
brought thousands of people and mil- 
lions of dollars into our state. 


ee 
E. L. LORD 
CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 
Grove Advisory Service 


Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 


P. O. Box 757 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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CHAMPIONS 


who have 
NEVER KNOWN DEFEAT 








Rock and Tom, owned by the Statler Farms Co., Piqua, Ohio. Driver, Russell 
Sando. Their present record—3900 Ibs. tractive pull, which is equivalent to 
pulling 9 plows cutting furrows 14 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 


— A RECORD! Never have these mighty champions been 
beaten. They’ve out-pulled every team they’ve ever met. 


These magnificent Belgians are Nature at her best. They are 
animals to which Nature has given the vital spark—that necessary, 
natural balance of all the elements of which champions are made. 


Natural balance is everything! It’s the difference between this 
team of powerful champions and common, ordinary plugs. It’s the 
difference between the best and the rest in almost everything. 


And here’s another example of Nature at her best—Natural 
Chilean Nitrate. This nitrogen fertilizer is favored by Nature with 
the champion’s vital spark—the natural balance of the elements 
that make a champion. Into Chilean Nitrate Nature blended the 
vital impurities—the combination of many major and minor ele- 
ments over and beyond nitrogen. Through countless centuries, 
Nature has aged and matured this nitrogen fertilizer in the ground, 
that you may return it to._your ground as the safe, sure, balanced 
food for your crops. 


Natural Chilean contains almost two score of major 
and minor elements such as boron, magnesium, man- 
ganese, iodine, calcium, potassium, etc—each a vital 
element in growth and healthy development of plants. 


CHILEAN NITRATE 


OF SODA 


Twenty-one 
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Twenty-two 


THE YELLOWING OF . 
CITRUS LEAVES 


(Continued from page 9) 


condition present in many groves but 
possibly not in all. 

It should be remembered that these 
deficiencies are seldom as simple as 
they seem at first glance. They can- 
not be classified on an absolute ba- 
sis because they are usually deficien- 
cies as related to something else. In 
other words, it is more likely to be 
an upsetting of a balance rather than 
an absolute deficiency, moreover 
many of these things are very toxic 
when the amount present overbal- 
ances other elements present in the 
soil. Corrective treatments have re- 
ceived a lot of attention recently but 
are makeshifts and should be used 
with caution. The ultimate aim should 
be to balance the entire program so 
that the need for corrective treat- 
ments will not eccur. 

Toxicities 

While a typical boron deficiency 
seems hard to define in the field, bor- 
on toxicity is relatively easy to find, 
particularly around packing houses 
which have used the borax dip for 
treating boxed fruit- It has also been 
observed in the field when borax 
treated boxes were left under trees 
through a rainy period. This injury 
is typified by a yellow to white col- 
or of the leaf starting near the tip 
and later in severe cases involving 
the whole leaf. This injury is very 
typical and once seen can usually be 
distinguished. Many other toxicities 
exist, too numerous to mention, and 
more often than not our information 
is too meager to classify them accur- 
ately in the field. Such things are 
quite easy to identify in water or 
sand cultures under controlled con- 
ditions but field classification is diffi- 
cult. Most of them yield to a sensi- 
ble program of fertilizers and pest 
control. If you keep in mind the 
fact that yellow leaves are boarders 
and not producers and try to keep 
good green foliage on the trees by 
means of a sensible program most 
of these troubles disappear. 


“Plenty without waste’ should 
serve as a slogan for the future, says 
M. L. Wilson, This program recog- 
nizes the farmer, the farm, the con- 
sumer, and the citizen of the future. 
Se eee 
IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 

Fred C, Whitney . 

317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

———— 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate fer advertisements of this 
nature is only five eents per word for 
each insertion. You may ceunt the 
number of werds yeu have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
ef the advertisement for ene inser- 
tien. Multiply this by the teta]l num- 
ser ef insertions desired and yeu will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
lew that we eannot charge classified 
aceounts, and would, therefere, ap- 
preciate a remittance with erder. Ne 
advertisement accepted for less than 
6@ cents. 


ee) 


2 YR. FIELD GROWN ROSE BUSH- 
ES: Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, 
White Radiance, Hollande, Colum- 
bia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, Pres. 
Hoover, Victoria, Talisman, Sen- 
sation. All 19c each, postpaid. Ship 
C.0.D. NAUGHTON FARMS, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA — 
(So-called Brizilian oak), resembles 
‘Australian pine. Grand for wind- 
breaks. Cold resistant. Beautiful. 
Send for sample of foliage. $6.00 
per 100. S. F. Matthews, Home- 
stead, Fla. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information. Har- 


din Groves, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE — 80 acres good citrus 
land, two miles northwest of Co- 
coa, Brevard County, Florida. Price 
$1600.00 cash. S. Hendry, City 
Point, Florida. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of 
each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Pine 
Photo, Y-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwoed frem record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA — New crop, high 
a. double cleaned, scarified 
rotalaria Striata seed for sale. 
Attractive prices. Carolinas’ Cro- 
talaria Ca., Camden, S. C. 


UP te $20.0@ paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
eceinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 
cade trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Aven Park, Fla. 

MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 

necessary. Free samples. Commission in 

advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 

Mills, 876A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 


HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a prefitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


May, 1936 
WANTED — Maa with frem tea 


thousand to twenty thousand del- 
lars to grow an entirely new er- 
ange for the U. S. markets. Cheap 
lands, no cold, plenty water, no 
fertilizer. A world beater in an 
orange. Patented.—Address, Buen 
Negocio, Gaveta -1, Holguin, Cuba. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


POSITION WANTED — Managing, 
caring for citrus grove, for g 
reliable party. Highest type ref- 
erence gladly furnished. H. A. 
KUTER, Elkton, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land fer 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 
for making $20-$100 weekly, 
er office, business your own. 
Service, 505 Fifth ave., 
City. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN and Sour 
Orange root stock. Also Hamlin, 
Valencia and Persian Lime bud- 


ded trees. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Fla. 


lans 
ome 
Elite 
New York 


WANTSBD—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black. Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
Cc. A. Norman, | Dr. Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


SALE— White 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 

Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees ef 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward's Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has s 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees. keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City. Fla. 

SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 





SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial! lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 

CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
seedlings lineout size. De 
DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed fpr sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida, F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings. Florida. 





nation. Also 
Soto Nurseries, 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five 
years; ten years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. BR. Henry, Okabumpka, 
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Citrus Growers Invited To 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
invited the industry to join with it 
in a comprehensive program encom- 
passing all of the problems affecting 
the sale of fruit, so that growers may 
continue to market their crops at 
profitable prices under increasingly 
competitive conditions. 

Greater benefits can be derived 
from the advertising and standard- 
ization of fruit under state laws, and 
from the proration of shipments un- 
der the federal marketing agreement, 
if the distribution, advertising and 
merchandising of Florida fruit are 
more closely coordinated, the Com- 
mission pointed out. 

Plans were approved for an indus- 
try conference, to be held before 
the opening of the 1936-37 shipping 
season, at which problems confront- 
ing the industry will be discussed and 
a program developed to cover the 
marketing of next season’s crops. A 
complete analysis of Florida citrus 
crop and marketing conditions was 
ordered to be prepared for this meet- 
ing, the date for which will be an- 
nounced later. 

The new policy of the Commission 
to cooperate with the industry in all 
matters affecting market prices for 
Florida grapefruit, oranges and 
tangerines was expressed in a reso- 
lution prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of Thomas B. Swann, chair- 
man, John D, Clark, C. E. Stewart 
and Luther L. Chandler, and unani- 
mously adopted. It reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, increasing competi- 
tion in the sale of citrus fruits is 
making it more difficult for Florida 
growers to market their grapefruit, 
oranges and tangerines at a reason- 
able profit, and, 

“WHEREAS, the continued profit- 
able marketing of Florida citrus 
fruits in years to come requires or- 
derly and intelligent distribution, ag- 
gressive merchandising and the de- 
velopment of all possible markets 
for these crops, and 

“WHEREAS, greater benefits can 
be derived from the advertising of 
these fruits, the standardization of 
grades and packs and the proration 
of shipments if the industry is co- 
operating in a program to take the 
fullest advantage of these activities, 
and to meet new rr situa- 
tions, and 
“WHEREAS, such a program should 





Conference 


be based upon a thorough analysis 
of all citrus marketing conditions, 
and provide for the closest coordi- 
nation of shipping, merchandising 
and advertising, the limitation of 
shipments to fruit of good eating 
quality, and the profitable disposal 
of any surplus crops, and 
“WHEREAS, the welfare of Flor- 
ida citrus growers also requires the 
cooperation of the industry in secur- 
ing fair competitive freight rates for 
the transportation of their crops, 
and in protecting their interests in 
federal legislative and governmentai 
administrative matters, and 
“WHEREAS, the laws of the 
State of Florida which create the 
Florida Citrus Commission and pre- 
scribe its powers and duties intend 
that it shall stabilize this industry 
and promote the interests of the 
growers, but do not give it the spe- 
cific authority to carry out a pro- 
gram encompassing all of the prob- 
lems affecting the sale of Florida cit- 






































































FLORIDA 
DOLOMITE 


(A natural Carbonate of 
Magnesium and Calcium) 


Florida Dolomite has a 
very definite place in your 
soil building program. At 
this season it will help 
greatly in the production 
of heavier cover crops. 


Florida Dolomite Company 
Pembroke, Florida 





rus fruits, and 

“WHEREAS, a comprehensive pfo- 
gram of this kind can be intelligent- 
ly formulated and successfully ad- 
ministered only by the voluntary and 
active cooperation of the growers, 
agents, associations, corporations 
and others engaged in the sale and 
marketing of Florida citrus fruits, 
with the help of a central coordinat- 
ing body which is representative of 
all of the industry, now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED by the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission, that we urge 
upon growers, shippers and others 
engaged in the selling of Florida 
citrus fruits the importance of unit- 
ed action in a program which will 
enahle the industry to successfully 
meet new marketing problems, and 
to realize the greatest benefits pos- 
sible from the agvertising and stand- 
ardization of fruit under state laws, 
and from the proration of shipments 
under the new federal marketing 


(Continued on page 19) 
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CITRUS INDUSTRY SWINGS 


TO BETTER QUALITY PACK 


ECENT emphasis on production of better 
quality Florida citrus fruits has centered 
the attention of packers and shippers, as 
well as growers, on the necessity for better 
handling of fruit in the packing house. 


As a result of the growing competition 
for a quality pack at lowest cost, many co- 
operative and independent packing houses 
are now installing improved equipment. 
Food Machinery Corporation at Dunedin is 
working a full force in manufacturing and 
installing its new lines of processing equip- 
ment, designed to clean, polish and size fruit 
better and to handle it more gently through 
every step from field box to shipping. 


Many improvements and new features in 
its entire line of packing house equipment 


The ONLY 
CLAMP TRUCK 
with the New 
Quick - Change 


Dial feature! 


Food Machinery Corporation Making Many 
Installations of Improved Equipment 















have been announced by Food Machinery 
Corporation. This equipment is especially 
designed for Florida citrus, and is manu- 
factured and serviced here. For complete 
service to Florida packing houses, the com- 
pany maintains at considerable cost a com- 
plete stock of parts for all machines built 
during its many years of building packing 
house equipment. 


Installations of new equipment are now 
being made by FMC in the houses of South 
Lake Apopka Citrus Growers Association, 
Dundee Citrus Growers Association, Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc., Waverly Citrus 
Growers Association, Dr. P. Phillips Co., 
Fort Pierce Citrus Growers Association, Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc., Fort Pierce, and 
Lake Region Packing Association at Winter 
Haven, among others. 





SAL 


L qe PATENTS PENDING ra f 


Instantly adjustable to handle every 
standard box in the packing house, from 
field boxes to 4-5 bu. NEW in principle, 
modern in design, strong and sturdy in 
construction. Rubber-tired, roller-bear- 
ing wheels. Load always in perfect bal- 
ance, Operators get more work done with 
this new clamp truck. Low price only 
$42.50, f. o. b. Dunedin. Send for new 
folder giving complete details. Order 
for immediate or fall delivery, 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Florida Division — DUNEDIN, Florida 
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